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EDITORIAL LETTER. 



To the Readers : 

It has seemed to us that the interest which professional 
biblical scholars have been feeling in the historical, as distinct 
from the purely literary, point of view should be shared by those 
who are teaching in the Sunday school. It has been said that 
Christianity is the religion of a book ; it would be quite as true 
to say that it is the religion of a history. Not the least signifi- 
cance of the Bible lies in the fact that it is not a collection of 
abstract thought, but is rather the record of actual life. Even 
those portions of the prophets the origin of which seems the 
farthest possible from human experience are in reality the most 
specific sort of application of truth to human needs. It is very 
largely the fact that the Bible is so intensely biographical and 
historical, and so far away from mere philosophy, that has given 
it its tremendous hold upon the world. We all feel a spirit of 
kinship with its men and women, and in their interpretation of 
God's leadings we discover comfort and inspiration for our own 
lives. Indeed, perhaps unconsciously, we never take the Bible 
as a book of mere teaching, but trust it also as the record of 
religious faith and discipline. 
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Now, it is this point of view that the man who calls himself 
the scientific theologian is taking. He refuses to believe, just 
like all Christians, that the Bible contains nothing but doctrines. 
He believes that the teaching of the prophets and apostles, and 
above all of Jesus Christ, was occasioned by and had especial 
reference to certain definite historical conditions. He sees that 
Jeremiah found in the political disturbances of Judah his texts 
for his prophetic teaching ; that Paul found in the conditions of 
the churches of Galatia and Corinth, for instance, occasion for 
two of his most important letters, and that Jesus uttered some of 
his most searching and immortal truths because of the enmity and 
the legalism of the Pharisees and other religious teachers of his 
day. 

Why cannot any Sunday-school teacher work in somewhat 
the same way ? It certainly leads to a clearer appreciation of 
the Scriptures. It certainly leads to an extraordinarily greater 
interest in the various books of the Bible. But perhaps more 
important than that, it gives the Christian teacher a certain 
assurance in his personal Christian life and in his attempt to 
influence the personal lives of his pupils. Perhaps one could 
say this comes about in two ways : In the first place, he feels 
that the Bible is a much truer book because it is thus to be 
corroborated in so many points by the severest historical study. 
Does it not often happen that you are at a loss to understand the 
exact meaning of some psalm, or some bit of prophecy, or some 
of the sayings of Jesus or Paul ? You attempt to interpret them 
from the nineteenth-century point of view, without any regard to 
the times in which the writers lived, and you immediately find 
yourself in difficulty : that which is taught, perhaps even 
enjoined, seems so utterly at variance with the customs of today 
that one cannot understand how to get real help from it. But if 
this teaching be considered in its relations to its actual historical 
occasion — as, for instance, the matter of the feet-washing at the 
Last Supper, or the authority "to bind and to loose" — instantly 
one understands not only what it meant to the people to whom 
it was spoken, but at the same time one is able to translate that 
meaning into thought which is applicable to our own time. And 
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then, in the second place, does not a man feel more confidence and 
more encouragement to undertake to live according to the teach- 
ings of the inspired men of the olden time when he remembers 
that their teachings are not the lucubrations of philosophers in 
their studies, but are the formulation of genuine inner life with 
God ? So they are not guesswork, but have been tested. One 
immediately feels that, if it were true in their case, it may also be 
true in one's own. 

Now, these are only a few illustrations of the helpfulness that 
lies in a person's trying to look at the teaching of the Bible from 
the historical rather than the immediately devotional or the purely 
theological point of view. Each of these two are invaluable, but 
each, if it is to be most helpful, must be conditioned by the his- 
torical. As our Sunday schools approach the study of the life of 
Christ, there is probably no better introductory work that could 
be done with the older classes than to introduce them into the 
times in which Jesus lived, and let them feel the current of Jewish 
life into which he came, and whose faults and excellencies so 
largely affected the language he employed. There is an increas- 
ing literature upon this subject, and one that is already past the 
experimental stage. There are books for all sizes and all classes 
of readers ; and the teacher, if no one else, should endeavor to 
become acquainted, in a general way, with the two hundred years 
that preceded Jesus' life, and especially with the customs and 
parties and religious hopes of the time in which he lived. 

We should be glad if our readers who are so inclined would 
write us for suggestions as to such study. We should like to give 
references to literature, or even to suggest an outline course of 
reading on this subject to those who wish it. 

The Editors. 



